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COMMUNICATED BY ARCTICUSs. 


For the Bee. 
INTRODUCTION. 


"Tuanxs to our gteat countrymen Bacon, Boyle, and 
Newton, with their worthy succefsors, theoretic jar- 
gon, unsupported by facts, is banifhed from natural 
philosophy, and in a great measure from science at 
large, insomuch that our modern sophists are obliged 
to direét their hypothetic artillery, to the theory of 
government, and will probbly retard its progref:, as 
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Jong as they did that of physics, which has of late 
yeers made such wonderful advancement, by follow- 
ing the wise plan suggested by the above mentioned 
real philosopher’s, who were, and will ever remain, 
even in the tomb, the glofy of their country. 

Surely sir, J need not-caution the society for the 
melioration of Britifh wool, to whom this paper is 
principally addrefsed, against permitting theoretic 
reasoning, on the nature of /beep, to influence any of 
their operations for the advancement of knowledge 
on that important subject. - 
1 They will certainly ‘regard as’ mere unsupported 
conjectures, the common place ideas, that the'nse- 
ful animal which makes so deservedly the object 
of their research, must be small to carry fine wool, 
large to carry coarse ; that it must be fed exactly in 
this or in that manner ; and that it must inhabit 
precisely a given climate, or which is the same thing, 
live exactly at such a diftance ‘above the level of the 
Sea, to enjoy the advantage of.a fine fleece. 

Wearecertainly notas yet arrived at that pointof in- 
formation, to speak positively on the subject, although 
much has been done by intelligent gentlemen of late 
years ; but must submit to a long and patient course 
of judicious experiment, to be able to decide o on facts 
dfserted with so much boldnefs. 

in the mean time, every one who withes well to 
such a landable ‘undertaking, fhould contribute their 
mite by giving the best information their situation 
and knowledge will permit, relative to the theep in 
the country they imhabit, ‘including their descrip. 
tion, measurement, weight, fleece, food, and general 
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mode of life, detaiis which, though fatiguing ‘to some 
readers, will be highly useful and acceptable to those 
who are in search of information on the natural histd- 
ry of the animal ; and more particularly to the, socié- 
ty whose patriotic endeavours are directed to a sub- 
ject of so much national importante. é 

I make no doubt, but your plodding men ofha- 
bit, will sneer at such a research, as they do at every 
thing they do not compreheud, or which militates a- 
gainst the practice. of their fathers ;-but I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is.a much easier talk to change 
the fleece of theep, than the morals, manners, a..d 
even nature of the human species, to.fit them for the 
enjoyment of metaphysical primitive liberty, before 
the commencement of social compaét, which modern 
philosophers are persuading us of the practicability. of. 

But as philosophers are not in general the most opu- 
lent members of. civil society, there is some danger 
that they with to fith in troubled water, when the 
sovereigns they are setting up, have thrown all into 
anarchy and confusion. 
-. To return to the more wesful animal which is the 
subject of this paper, permit me to say that as ex- 
ample is better than precept, I have endeavoured to 
set one to our countrymen living abroad, by collect- 
ing every thing that my situation will permit, confin- 
edasI am by duty to thecapitalof an empire, relative 
to the fheep of this country ; and I make nodoubt but 
you will give me credit for having had recourse to 
the ample information collected by my learned friend 
Dr Pallas, in his wide extended travels in this em- 
pire, and amongst.the pastoral nations of Great Tar= 
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tary, &%c. from the frontiers of China, to those of 
Ew:ope. These people are all thepherds, as well as 
the Nomades of Siberia, and several countries of 
Europe, under the dominion or protection of the 
-Rufsian empire ; and the great riches of them all con- 
sist principally in theep. 

There are few of these pastoral nations but the 
doctor saw, either in full horde, or detached pare 
ties, so that the opportunitjes he had of examining 
not only the wild, but domestic theep, in several of 
its varieties, and almost in a state of nature, from 
their little controled, nay, almost unlimited range, 
in the wide plains of Tartary, were more numes 
rous than ever fell to the lot of any man -who has 
treated the subject. 

But the remarks and observations of our leaned 
academician will be more particularly valuable to 
the society ; as his equal knowledge in zoology, ‘and 
the other brenches .of natural history, enabled him 
to give an account of the fheep in a very superior 
manner ; noting the climate, soil, water, and plants, 
of every district where he found a different varie- 
ty of the animal. The doctor remarked with the 
eye of a real naturalist, the influence of these, joined 
to exercise, on the stature, vigour, plumpneis, 
and fleece of fheep; and has described the distinguifh- 
ing marks of the four varieties ho net with, as 
well a. the musimen or wild fheep, in a masterly 
manner. In fhort his remarks furnifh an excellent 
model for those of others, who may pursue the sub- 
ject ; and I must add in terms of much gratitude, 
that he furnifhed in the most liberal mauner, al] 
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the notes he had made in bis travels, on the subject of 
fheep, the moment your correspondent signified an 
intention to write this paper; and has since review~ 
ed the whole, to see if his meaning had been siezed 
in every part, and the result of his observations 
faithfully given. 

The only part your correspondent can_ then 
claim, is that of having given the sense of the origi- 
nal author in Englith, to the best of his power; and 
to have taken the liberty of explaining what he took 
to. be his meaning, whenever such illustration was 
necefsary, and the text too laconic for the purpose 
of. the society ; as Dr Pallas wrote for the learned 
alone in the dead language he employed, and the 
author of this paper for the public in general. 
However my learned friend having given his sanc- 
tion to the whole, by reading it over at the particular 


desire of your correspondent, and making occasions 
ally a remark, has of course adopted the paper, and 
thereby rendered it much more worthy of the at- 
tention of the society. 

To be continued. 


SS 


NEWS FROM CAPTAIN BILLINGS. 


,Contipued from p. 17. 
CurIosITIES & by Ca Billings from the 
Atule islands, the continent of America. 


Happening to be with Dr Pallas, when several 
cases arrived from captain Billings, containing dif- 
férent things collected in his voyages, we ,recollect 
having scen the following articles unpacked, 
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Ampbhibeous animals. 
- Some new species of seals and sea bears. 
Birds. 
A new species of large eagle, with some new 
species of auks and puffins. 

Drefses from the island of Kibtak, not visited by 
captain Cook, who took it to be part of the Ameri- 
can continent, so that every thing from it is new to 
Europe. 
tst, A man’s drefs made of the fkin of the mus ci- 

tellus of Linnzus, or Casan marmot of Pennant, the 

souslik of the Rufsians, but a thicker and better fur 
than the variety which this country furnifhes, al- 
though little different from: it in other respects. 

‘This handsome spotted fur, has no bad effect in form 

of a long close garment, which must be put over the 

head to get ‘it upon the wearer, as must indeed all 
that we saw. A painted wooden head drefs, exactly 
in-form of an Englith sportsman’s stiff velvet cap, ex- 

‘cept that a.sort of face was carved on the crown 

of it: probably this head piece is intended for war. 
ad, A festival drefs, of young sea bear ‘kins of 

great beauty, and prettily ornamented with varie. 
gated beads. . - 
3d, A drefs of the fkins of the alca impennis of 

Linnzus, or great auk of Pennant, of a fine cinereous 

colour. 
4th, A species of coverlid, or pofsibly a thawl, 

made of beaver hair, curiously wrought on-a wor- 
sted ground, so as to resemble a velvet fhag, ex- 
tremely soft and warm, of a fine dark cinamon co. 

Jour, and fringed with thick twisted threads of the 
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white downy wool of the American musimon or 
wild fheep, according to Dr Pallas’s opinion. 

The musimon or argali carries a fine downy wool, 
like your fhetland theep, mixed with long coarse 
hair; and of this the islanders near that continent, 
seem to make several uses. 

5th, A-curious sort of gingling tambouret, proba~ 
bly intended as an accompanyment to dancers, con- 
sisting of a thin circle of wood, with a crofs piece to 
keep it firm, ornamented with streamers of the 
long white hair which hangs from the tieck of the 
rein deer. 

In place of bells, a number of auk’s bills are hung 
on it all around, which produce a curious gingling 
noise when the tambouret is fhaken. 

6th, several curious head drefses resembling the 
Gipsy straw hats, worn at present by the ladies in 
Europe, most artfully and neatly made, and remar- 
kably strong; one in particular had a coloured circle 
in the middle of it, executed with much taste and 
good effect, whilst its crown of the tube kind, (the 
very fafhion at present of this city,) surpafses in 
invention those of our Belles, being curiously joint- 
ed, so as to make a waving or nodding motion in 
walking, like a plume of feathers. 

: oth, And last with regard to apparel, we found 
some hairy caps, probably either intended for war. 
or farce, which all savages are fond of, mostly deck- 
ed out with the long rein deer’s hair mentioned a- 
bove. 
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Armour. 

A’curious species of light armour, only calculated 
to keep off arrows; but of so neat and artful a con- 
struction, as would’ probably draw the admiration of 
even a London whip maker; as it rivals him in the 
application of cat gut on the neatest whip. 

It is composed of a number of small rods of a 
light tough wood, about a yard long, covered and 
joined together with fine threads of the sinews of 
some animal, so as to ply round the body, and form 
a species of light cuirafse. But the manner these 
sinews are applied is remarkably neat and artful, 
whilst they seem to have undergone some previous 
procefs of bleaching, to have given them the clear 
silky appearance, that makes this savage armour 
look so well. - a\ 

The other articles in captain Billings’s cases which 
drew my attention, were some difhes of a wide boat 
form, of a hard red wood, unknown to, us, close, com- 
pact, and without veins. The workmanfhip was 
neat for men in so low a state of civil society, 
whilst their form seemed to point out the maritime 
ideas so natural to an insular situation: nay even 
the spoon, which by its bent handle, lay convenien- 
tly within the difh, represented a small hoisted into 
alatge boat. These emblematic difhes, with much 
truth may be supposed to indicate, that they are in 
general filled from the surrounding element, as the 
island offers little other food than fifh or amphibeous 
animals. A couple of inferences I think, may fair~ 
ly be drawn from these drefses, utensils, tc, that 
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both the musimon or wild fheep, and the rein deer, 
are natives of the American continent. 

And that these islanders are in a higher state of 
civilization, than the Americans on the continent, 
judging from the state of the arts amongst them ; 
a superiority arising probably from the greater 
security and repose their insular situation offers, than 
that of their savage brethren on the main land, ex- 
posed to continual attacks of other restlefs tribes. , 


HinTs FoR ESTABLISHING A SEMINARY OF EDUCATION 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Continued from ol. 15. p. 239. 


OF THE ACADEMY. 


Or schoool for sciences and useful arts. 


Iy a complete seminary of education, men of all des- 
criptions, dispositions, tastes, and employments, wh® 
care in that rank, as to be able to afford the expence, 
fhould have it in their power to acquire all such 
branches of knowledge as suited their tastes, dispo- 
sitions, and views in life, without being obliged to 
attend to any other branch of learning than those 
which they themselves or their parents and guardi- 
ans thought proper. 

If such be the intention of the institution, it would 
be necefsary, in many branches of science, to have 
two distinct and separate courses of lectures. One 
which gave a general view of the leading principles 
only of that science, for the use of those stu- 

WOL. Xvi. G 
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dents who did not wifh toenter deeply into that branch 
of study, but who were desirous of understanding 
the outlines of science in general ; the other, particular 
and minute, for the use of those who withed to be- 
come proficients in that particular branch of science 
only. The reader will observe that attention has 
been bestowed to this circumstance in the distribu- 
tion of the following clafses. 

But not only the sciences, strictly so called, fhould 
be there taught; but also the principles of many 
arts which are of great utility in life, fhould be 
there explained, so as that those who meant to fol- 
low these arts as a businefs in future, might be ena- 
bled to attain them. These also he will find ad- 
verted to below. 

There are besides some practical arts very necef- 
sary to be taught to youth, which could not with 
propriety be included under any of those institutions, 
either in the gymnasium or academy, which ought to 
be taught at schools as at present; such as writing, 
arithmetic, book keeping, walking, dancing, fencing, 
riding, drawing, music as a practical art, tc. 

Exclusive of languages, therefore, and these 
practical arts, the other branches of knowledge 
that might with propriety be taught in the aca- 
demy appear to be as follow. Each of these bran. 
ches of knowledge being taught by a distinct course 
of lectures, accompanied with such experiments 
and illustrations as are necefsary for rendering them 
clear and intelligible. 

Mathematics 
In all its branches. A general course. 
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Natural phisosophy. 

A general view of the philosophical sciences. For 
students who wihh to lay in a fund of general know- 
ledge. 

Mechanics. 

A particular course, intended for those who with 
to enter deeply into this branch of philosophy. In 
this course fhould be not only explained in a very 
particular manner, the mathematical principles of 
mechanies, but also a particular rationale fhould be 
given of the philosophical principles, on which are 
constructed all the most remarkable and the most 
useful machines that have been invented for the use 
of man in all parts of the globe ; illustrated by ac- 
curate models of each, and accompanied with criti- 
cal and practical observations, pointing out the pe- 
culiar advantages. and disadvantages of each for par- 
ticular purposes, with the defects that experience 
had discovered to attend each of them, and hints for 
their improvement. 

In a manufacturing nation like Britain, where so 
much of our succefs must depend upon the perfecti- 
on of the machinery employed, a course of lectures 
on the subject here proposed, appears to be one of 
the most useful that could be named. It would 
give our artists who fhould attend it, a stretch of 
philosophical acumen, very different from that which 
most of them now pofsefs ; and by bringing under 
their view at an early period of life, all that varie- 
ty of machines that had been invented and carried 
into practice, it would not only give them a facility in 
selecting that kind of machine which was best fitted 
for the purpose they had in view, but would also 
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enable them to form such a comprehensive idea of 
the manner of combining the different powers,—of eor- 
recting their defects, and adapting them for parti- 
cular purposes, that they would be able to invent 
with great facility, new machines fitted for every 
emergency that might occur. 

In consequence of the little attention that is at 
present bestowed on matters of this kind, many 
excellent mechanical inventions have been adopted 
in one part of the country, a great many years be- 
fore they are known or thought of in another. 
Mills of all sorts for grinding grain, afford a clear 
example of this ; for every district has its own par- 
ticular model, which is there adhered to most religi- 
ously for ages, I had almost said, after others much 
more perfect have been executed in other parts of 
the country. On other occasions, machines of ve- 
ry great utility are not so much as heard of in one 
district, though they be universally employed in an- 
other. The winnowing machine affords an ex. 
ample of this sort. It was only very lately intro- 
duced into London as an invention almost new ; and 
has not till this hour been ever heard of by many 
thousands of respectable farmers m England, though 
jn one district in Scotland, it has been known for 
upwards of fourscore years; and has been there so 
long generally used, that few persons could there be 
found who ever saw grain winnowed in any other 
way. . 

Astronomy. 
A particulsr course, intended for those who with 


to acquire a thorough knowledge of this sublime 
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branch of science, accompanied with actual observa. 
tions. 

Optics. 

Considered not only with regard to its philoso. 
phical principles, but also as a practical art, illustra. 
ted by philosophical, chemical, and mechanical ex. 
periments. 

Chemistry. 


A general course, for the use of those who only 
seek to obtain a general scientific knowledge. In 


this course, the principles of chemistry, as appli- 
cable to arts in general, fhould be explained, but on- 
ly generally. 

Chemical arts. 

A particular course. Intended for those who with 
to attain a thorough knowledge of those branches of 
chemical philosophy that can be applied in perfec. 
ting the arts ; such as metallurgy,—the art of making 
glafs, enamels, €%c ; the art of dying, staining li- 
nen, tanning, and many others. 

Perhaps Britain is not at present so far behind 
some other nations in any respect; or at least, is not 
farther from having reached perfection in any par- 
ticular department, than in the knowledge of the 
principles of chemistry, as applied to practical arts, 
The consequence is, that much waste of labour, time, 
and money, which might be well saved, is daily in- 
curreg by the persons who practise these arts, which 
in a very unnecefsary manner, enhances the price 
of their manufactures. And so much. uncertainty 
prevails with iespect to the result of their opera- 
tions, as damages many goods, end thus diminithes 
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their value. Those who-have not adverted to this 


particular can scarcely form an idea of the amount 
of the lofs that is thus daily incurred; but they 
may form some idea of it when they are told, that 
scarcely a single material which is -employed in 
cleansing or in separating chemical bodies from each 
other, but retains properties after these operations, 
frequently as valuable as before they were employ- 
‘ed; and might, by skillful management, be either 
recovered in their original form, or applied in other 
manufactures with equal effect as new materials, 
though these in general are at present suffered to 


run entirely to waste. 
To be continued. 
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For the Bee. 


“* What's female beauty, but an air divine, 
Thro’ which the mind’s all gentle graces thine? 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 
The body charms hecause the soul is seen. 
Hence men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace. 
Some forms tho’ bright no mortal man can bear, 
Some none resist, tho’ not exceeding fair. 
Youne. 


"Tue soul and body are so closely connected toges 
ther, that whatever highly affects the one, always 
produces some effect upon the other also. What- 
ever is hurtful to the body, and tends to difsolve 
its fram:, excites the sensation of pain in the mind, 
as whatever promotes the health and vigour ef the 
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body produces pleasure in the soul. In like manner 
the various affections and pafsions of the mind 
have all an influence on the body: and when strong- 
ly exerted, make very sensible imprefsions on the 
external form. How vastly different is the air, 
the figure, and appearance of a man when fired with 
rage, from what it is when he is transported with 
joy, or sunk in melancholy ? In the countenance, the 
various affections and pafsions of the soul principal- 
ly discover themselves : there they make their im- 
prefsions. Each of them has its proper characters 
by which it is there exprefsed, which will always 
accompany it where this natural agreement of heart 
and face is not interrupted by artifice and difsimula- 
tion. 

Even in that case, nature is sometimes too power- 
ful to be counteracted, and the inward workings of 
the heart, will discover themselves in characters too 
deep to be effaced by all the force or ‘kil! of dif. 
simulation. Magnanimity and noblenefs of spirit 
is often easily discerned in the face and manner, 
Where misanthropy prevails in the temper, it can- 
not be concealed; but the malignity of the heart 
will betray itself in the sournefs of the countenance. 
Peevifhnefs and bad humour are always accompani- 
ed with fretful discontented looks. A mind of. 
ten disturbed with angry pafsions, will imprint on 
the external form, a fierce and furious aspect: 
whereas a calm unruffied temper diffuses a mild sere- 
nity on the face, and a gentle softnefs on all the ac- 
tions. In general, where any pafsion or disposition 
prevails in the temper, and is often exerted, it will 
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stamp its signature on the external form, and render 
natural to the body those features, that air and man, 
ner, by which it is exprefsed. 

These observations, which are confirmed by daily 
experience, evidently fhow the powerful influence 
which the operations and affections of the mind have 
upon the body. So sensible are al] men of this, that 
they cannot help determining concerning the temper 
and disposition from the external appearance, and 
forming some judgement of the character of every 
person, the very first time they see them. Nay the 
imprefsions made upon us on these occasions, are 
often so strong, that it is a difficult matter after. 
wards to efface them. If we go into a company 
where all the persons are equally uaknown to us, 
we cannot be long indifferent, but will soon find a 
partiality to some of them, a secret charm that al- 
lures and draws us to seek the conversation of one 
preferably to that of another. If they are engaged in 
play, we cannot help withing succefs to one, or grud- 
ging at the good luck of another ; and we will be as 
much interested in the event of the game, as if we 
ourselves were concerned in its succefs. 

A late French writer", after having made this 
observation puts the question, ‘* From what does this 
prejudice proceed, and upon what is it founded?” 
And then be replies: I don't think i is a thing 
which can be defined. Will it be said, that it is the 

greement of taste’? The persons are strangers to 


‘ ene another Ils it the anion of sentiment’ Mave 
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they had time to discover this ?“[s it the sympathy 
of inclinations and humours? They have not had 
time to fhew they had any. What is this charm 
then which tends and draws whether we will or not? 
It is sympathy. A definition not very satisfying 
and of which we know only the consequences. 

It will readily be granted to this writer that his 
definition is not very satisfying, but perhaps he is 
a little too hasty in. the last part of his inference, 
that it is a thing which cannot be explained, and of 
which we know only the consequences. The greater 
part of people indeed know only the consequences, 
because they attend only to these; they content 
themselves with observing the effects without taking 
the trouble to inquire into the causes which pro- 
duce them: but any one who attends to what pafses 
within him on these occasions, who carefully consi- 
ders the progrefs of his mind, and traces its various 
steps, will find that what chiefly forms the secret, the 
sudden prejudice in favour of any person at first 
sight, is the appearance of the social, kind, benevo- 
lent affections exprefsed in his looks and behavi- 
our. 

Nothing gives the mind greater delight than a 
strong and lively picture of a worthy and amiable 
character. Nothing affects us more strongly than 
the representation of generosity, benevolence, com- 
palsion, & strong love and earnest seal for the 
happinels of mankind. These dispositions are al. 
ways beheld with pleasure , and wherever they ap- 
peer command retpect and esteem Strong imdice. 
tens of these amiable qualities expreieed in the 


, : ay 
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their value. Those who have not adverted to thig 
particular can scarcely form an idea of the amount 
of the lofs that is thus daily incurred; but they 
may form some idea of it when they are told, that 
scarcely a single material which is employed in 
cleansing or in separating chemical bodies from each 
other, but retains properties after these operations, 
frequently as valuable as before they were employ- 
ed; and might, by ‘killful management, be either 
recovered in their original form, or applied in other 
manufactures with equal: effect as new. materials, 
though these in general are at present suffered to 


run entirely to waste. 
To be continued. 


ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 
For the Bee. 


“ What's female beauty, but an air divine, 
. Thro’ which the mind’s all gentle graces thine? 

They, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 

The body charms hecause the soul is seen. 

Hence men are often captives of a face, 

They know not why, of no peculiar grace. 

Some forms tho’ bright no mortal man can bear, 

Some none resist, tho’ not exceeding fair. 


Youne. 

Tue soul and body are so closely connected toge- 
ther, that whatever highly affects the one, always 
produces some effect upon the other also. What- 
ever is hurtful to the body, and tends to difsolve’- 
its frame, excites the sensation of pain in the mind, 
as whatever promotes the health and vigour ef the 
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body produces pleasure in the soul. In like manner 
the various affections and pafsions of the mind 
have all an influence on the body: and when strong- 
ly exerted, make very sensible imprefsions on the 
external form. How vastly different is the air, 
the figure, and appearance of a man when fired with 
rage, from what it is when he is transported with 
joy, or sunk in melancholy ? In the countenance, the 
various affections and pafsions of the soul principal. 
ly discover themselves : there they make their im- 
prefsions. Each of them has its proper characters 
by which it is there exprefsed, which will always 
accompany it where this natural agreement of heart 
and face is not interrupted by artifice and difsimula- 
tion. 

Even in that case, nature is sometimes too power~ 
fal to be counteracted, and the inward workings of 
the heart, will discover themselves in characters too 
deep to be effaced by all the force or kill of dif. 
simulation. Magnanimity and noblenefs of spirit 
is often easily discerned in the face and manner, 
Where misanthropy prevails in the temper, it can- 
not be concealed; but the malignity of the heart 
will betray itself in the sournefs of the countenance. 
Peevifhnefs and bad humour are always accompani- 
ed with fretful discontented looks. A mind of. 
ten disturbed with angry pafsions, will imprint on 
the external form, a fierce and furious aspect: 
whereas a calm unruffied temper diffuses a mild sere- 
nity on the face, and a gentle softnefs on all the ac- 
tions. In general, where any pafsion or disposition 
prevails in the temper, and is often exerted, it will 
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stamp its signature on the external form, and render 
natural to the body those features, that air and man. 
ner, by which it is exprefsed. 

These observations, which are confirmed by daily 
experience, evidently fhow the powerful influence 
which the operations and affections of the mind have 
upon the body. So sensible are all men of this, that 
they cannot help determining concerning the temper 
and disposition from the external appearance, and 
forming some judgement of the character of every 
person, the very first time they see them. Nay the 
imprefsions made upon us on these occasions, are 
often so strong, that it is a difficult matter after. 
wards to efface them. If we go into a company 
where all the persons are equally uaknown to us, ~ 
we cannot be long indifferent, but will soon find a 
partiality to some of them, a secret charm that al- 
lures and draws us to seek the conversation of one 
preferably to that of another. If they are engaged in 
play, we cannot help wifhing succefs to one, or grud- 
ging’ at the good luck of another ; and we will be as 
much interested in the event of the game, as if we 
ourselves were concerned in its succefs. 

A late French writer *, after having made this | 
observation, puts the question, ‘* From what does this 
prejudice proceed, and upon what is it founded?” 
And then he replies: I don’t think it is a thing 
which can be defined. Will it be said, that it is the 
agreement of taste? The persons are strangers to 

.ene another. Is it the union of sentiment? Have 


* Author of L’Ecole de ‘homme. 
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they had time to discover this? Is it the sympathy 
of inclinations and humours ? They have not had 
time to fhew they had any. What is this charm 
then which tends and draws whether we will or not? 
It is sympathy. A definition not very satisfying 
and of which we know only the consequences. 

It will readily be granted to this writer that his 
definition is not very satisfying, but perhaps he is 
alittle too hasty in the last part of his inference, 
that it is a thing which cannot be explained, and of 
which we know only the consequences. The greater 
part of people indeed know only the consequences, 
because they attend only to these; they content 
themselves with observing the effects without taking 
the trouble to inquire into the causes which pro- 
duce them: but any one who attends to what pafses 
within him on these occasions, who carefully consi. 
ders the progrefs of his mind, and traces its various 
steps, will find that what chiefly forms the seeret, the 
sudden prejudice in favour of any person at first 
sight, is the appearance of the social, kind, benevo- 
lent affections exprefsed in his looks and behavi- 
our. 

Nothing gives the mind greater delight than a 
strong and lively picture of a worthy and amiable 
character. Nothing affects us more strongly than 
the representation of generosity, benevolence, com- 
pafsion, a strong love and earnest zeal for the 

‘happinefs of mankind. These dispositions are al- 
ways beheld with pleasure; and wherever they ape 
pear command respect and esteem. Strong indica« 
tions of these amiable qualities exprefsed in the 
VOL. Xvi. H t 
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face and mein, are the greatest ornaments which na- 
ture can bestow upon it, and the best recommenda~ 
tion to the love of others. Wherever the appearance 
of good and virtuous affections is strongly painted, it 
produces love and good will; as on the contrary, 
every mark of a sour, narrow, selfith temper immedi-« 
ately excites aversion and dislike. ’Tis the appear. 
ance then of benevolent and amiable dispositions that 
so suddenly, and often powerfully prejudics, us in 
favour of those with whose real character we are 
entirely unacquainted. The appearance of modesty 
and gentlenefs, an unaffected simplicity of manners, 
never fail to gain our good will. These qualities, as 
they contribute greatly to the ease and pleasure of 
society, are always agreeable, always beloved ; but 
pride and arrogance, a forward afsuming air, a 
contempt of others, as they destroy the happinefs of 
mutual intercourse, so every symptom of them ex- 
cites out aversion, And wherever the amiable and 
benevolent affections are strongly exprefsed in the 
features and manner, men are pretty unanimous in 
the judgement they form of the character, and easily 
discover the cause of it. They readily answer any 
one who afks upon what their opinion is founded, 
that they see kindnefs, affability, benevolence, chear- 
fulnefs, modesty, painted in the face of such a per- 
son. 

, It is not however the appearance of the social and 
benevolent dispositions alone which allures us thus 
powerfully, and secretly gains our good will; but 
the appearance of that turn of mind, those inclina- 
tions and humours, which we find most prevalent in — 
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ourselves, will produce tne same effect. In this case 
however, thesocialandamiable qualities mustnot seem 
to be wanting : nor must there be any symptoms of 
mean, corrupted, and selfifh dispositions ; for these 
always produce aversion. But where we perceive no 
indications of any blameable or base qualities of 
heart, there, any marks of a correspondency of tem- 
per and inclinations, will have a powerful influence 
ever us, and insensibly attract our good will, 
Men’s self love extends to ewary thing concerning 
them : they are apt to seta high value on their own 
accomplifhments ; their own studies and pursuits 
they look upon as the noblest and best ;and what they 
fondly pursue, they esteem the only sources of real 
pleasure. Those studies, inclinations and humours, 
which are most adapied to their own temper, are 
beheld with complacency in others ; every appear- 
ance of them is viewed with approbation, and na- 
turally prepofseses them in favour of those in whom 
they are observed. : 
Now, as the tempers, inclinations, and characters 
of men vary infinitely ; so here is a fousdation laid 
for that diversity of judgements which they form, and 
prejudices they feel from the same external appearance, 
The thoughtful silent philosopher, will be pleased 
with the appearance of gravity, sedatenefs, and a 
contemplative air; he will immediately be inclined 
to esteem and with well to the person in whom they 
are observed: whilst the same appearances will 
strike one of a gay and sprightly turn, With disa- 
greeable ideas of solemnity, formality, and sullen 
reserve. One pofsefsed of a constant flow of high 
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spirits, will love every appearance of such a dispo- 
sition in others, and feel no favourable prepofsefsion, 
for any one whose look and manner indicate the want 
of it. These two particulars which have been 
pointed out, appear to be the sources of those 
sudden prejudices we form at first sight, before we 
are really acquainted with thetrue characters of 
those we see. Where the characters of these dispo- 
sitions are striking and obvious, peopleeasily account 
for the consequences of them. But where the 
indications of them are lefs plain, there is greater 
diversity the in sudden judgements men form of the 
character, and it is at the same time more diffi- 
cult to trace the favourable or unfavourable pre- 
judices they take to their source and origin. This 
I thall endeavour to explain a little more fully. 
Every one knows the surprising power of the af- 
sociation of ideas by which a,train of ideas which 
have no natural relation or affinity with one ano- 
ther, having been presented at the same time to the 
mind, become so closely connected, that any one of 
them being afterwards presentéd to the mind, it res 
calls the whole suceefsion ; and this happens so 
constantly, so instantaneously, that the combination 
of these ideas which was only accidental or arbi- 
trary, comes to be considered as natural; and people 
imagine that ideas that have always aceompanied 
one another in their minds, never were nor can be 
separated. It is almost needlefs to give instances in 
a matter so well known. ’Tis for this reason that 
persons of a narrow confined education, who have 
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had no opportunities to learn the customs, mannners, 
opinions, of other ages and coutitries, are so much 
surprized to see or hear of any thing different from 
what they have been accustomed to, and are so apt 
to imagine that every such difference from their 
manners and tenets is absurd, ridiculous, and a de- 
viation from nature. In our infancy, when every 
thing makes a strong imprefsion upon us, when we 
are governed entirely by sight, when we are inca- 
pable .of attending to the progrefs of our minds, and 
of judging what ideas are naturally connected toge- 
ther, and what connections are owing to chance and 
fancy, we form numberlefs combinations which be- 
ing then frequently presented to the mind together, 
any one recurring afterwards immediately recalls 
the rest with all the'train of affections and pafsions 
with which at first they were accompanied. 

And in many cases, the circumstance that recalls 
any train of ideas and concomitant affections to the 
mind, is so trifling, has so slight, so vague a connec- 
tion with it, that we are apt to overlook it, and not 
to perceive that it was by means of such:a circum- 
stance that this train of ideas and affections was pre- 
sented to the mind: so that we are frequently at a 
lofs to discover how they were recalled. The pro- 
gtefs of the mind is often so quick, and one idea 
succeeds another so instantaneously, that it requires 
in many cases some pains to separate the ideas, to 
distinguifh the order of their succefsion, and to what 
their connection is owing. Many of these combina- 
tions, particularly, which are formed in our infancy, 
are so arbritary, owing to such trifling accidents, as 
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might then make strong imprefsions upon us, but 
come afterwards: to be more and more neglected, till 
at last we forget them entirely, and cannot tell ta 
what such a combination is owing, or by what acci- 
dent: it was formed. 

Monsieur des Cartes, in one of his letters tells that 
he had frequently observed he had a particular affec- 
tion and fondnefsforevery body thatsquinted. Thishe 
says led him to inquire into what could be the cause 
of so odd an effect ; that after some reflection he dis- 
covered it to be owing to this accident, that when 
he was a child, he had been attended by a young 
gitl who had this defect, of whom he was extremely 
fond Being accustomed therefore to see this girl, 
and the obvious particularity of squinting making a 
strong imprefsion upon him, which was always ac- 
companied with the affections of love and fondnefs for 
her, made the.connection so strong, that whatever af- 
terwards made the same imprefsion upon his senses, 
immediately awakened the same affections which it 
did at first. 

. This instance may serve to explain a great num- 
ber of others. If the affections of a child have been 
won by the fondnefs and carrefses of any -person, the 
child beholds every thing relating to him with plea- 
sure; it marks every look, every action, and natural- 
ly connects the ideas of kindnefs, love, good nature, 
with that set of features, that air andmanner, which it 
has observed in him orher. Whenever the child af 
terwards sees a similarity of features and gestures, it 
will immediately conclude that it is accompanied with 
the same goodnefs and benevolence, and they will ex» 
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cite in it the same fondnefs and good will as at first. ° 
The most distant resemblance of such a person in 
any particular however minute and trifling, will in. 
stantly recall to the mind the whole train of ideas 
with which such an appearance was first connected; it 
will excite the same pleasing sensations, and awaken 
the same feelings and pafsions. On the other hand, 
if any person by injuring and teasing a child, has 
become the object of its dislike, whatever resembles 
him or her in the most accidental circumstance, will 
give it pain, and excite the same aversion it used to 
feel for him. In fine, any similarity to one whom 
we have either loved or hated, will produce in us 
the same affections of love or aversion, wherever it is 
observed. Now as these accidental combinations 
of ideas may be infinitely diversified,.and will often 
be directly contrary in different persons, various 
judgements will be formed, and quite different pre- 
judices produced from the same external appearance, 
For the same feature, the same air and manner, 
which by one person has been connected with the 
ideas of kindnefs, chearfulnefs, and benevolence, may 
from other circumstances, anda different combination, 
excite in another the ideas of a selfith, sour, malevo- 
lent disposition. But in every case, we will find 
that what disposes us to think well of a person at first 
sight, and what as it were instantaneously commands 
our good will, is either the appearance of benevo- 
lent and amiable dispositions, simplicity, modesty, 
and candour ; or provided these do not appear to be 
wanting, the indications of that humour and tem- 
pér which is most agreeable to our own, whether 
these qualities af mind realle ore, or from some pat. 
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ticular circumstance, or some combination of ideas, ap. 
pear to us to be exprefsed in the face, the air, and 
manner of the person. 

The exprefsions of these amiable dispositions of 
mind, give extermal beauty its chief force, and 
most powerful charm. Beauty, harmony, and just 
proportions, ate always viewed with pleasure ; and 
no beauty in external objects affects us so strong- 
ly as that of the human form. A fine face, a well 
fhaped body, an easy air, and graceful deportment, 
are beheld with a high degree of pleasure by every 
spectator. Yet still it is the exprefsion of some- 
thing inward that charms us most. For though the 
beauty or deformity of the mind, is not necefsarily 
connected with that of the body, yet we are natu- 
rally inclined to infer the one from the other; and 
wherever we behold a beautiful and agreeable form, 
we are apt to conclude, that the soul which ani- 
mates it, is no lefs amiable. When we observe 
gteat beauty and elegance in the one, we will not 
allow ourselves to think the other is deformed and 
depraved. But that the qualities of the mind ex- 
ptefsed in the face and manner, form the great charm 
of beauty, and have the most powerful influence in 
gaining the affections will appear, if we considet 
that where good sense and a good heart are not dis- 
covered, we may admire the fine proportions and 
symmetry of features, but will find nothing that at- 
tracts out affection and good will. ‘* Why else,’ (but 
for the reason now given,) says the noble author 
of the characteristics, ‘‘ is the very air of foolifhnefs 
enough to cloy a lover at first sight ? Why does an 
idiot look and manner destroy the effect of all their 
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outward charms, and rob the fair one of her power, 
though regularly armed in all the exactnefs of fea- 
tures and complexion? We may imagine what we 
please of a substantial solid part of beauty, but were 
the subject to be well criticised, we fhould find per- 
haps, that what we most admired, even in the turn 
of outward features, was only a mysterious exprefsi- 
on, anda kind of fhadow of something inward in 
the temper: and that when we were struck with a 
majestie air, a sprightly look, an Amazon bold grace, 
or a contrary soft and gentle une, it was chiefly the 
fancy of these characters or qualities which wrought 
on us: Our imagination being busied in forming 
beauteous fhapes and images of this rational kind, 
which entertained the mind and held it in admira- 
tion, whilst other pafsions of a lower species were 
employed another way. 

If the charm of beauty consisted only in the or- 
der, regularity, and symmetry of features, then would 
they who pofsefsed these qualities in the highest de- 
gree be most succefsful in making conquests: but 
experience fhews us that this is not always the case. 
Many faces formed according to the justest propor- 
tion, are beheld with indifference, if unexprefsive of 
that chearfulnefs and good humour, that benevolence 
and sweetnefs of disposition, which are admired and 
loved by all. Whilst other faces formed with lefs 
minute exactnefs win the affections of every specta~ 
tor, because they present a strong picture of sim~ 
plicity and candour, unaffected modesty and benevo- 
lence. This is elegantly exprefsed by Dr Young in 
the lines selected as a motto to this efsay. 

_ VOL, xvi. I tT 
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To THE Narcissus. 


Tuee too, Narcifsus white, whose pliant stalk, 

Still weak’ning as it grows, scarce dims the force. 

Of wand’ring zephyrs, thee I fain would sing 

In deathle‘s strains with beRuties like thine own. 

Had that uniappy youth, who pin’d for love 

Of his own wat’ry thape reflected fair, 

From the pure surface of the glafsy stream, 

Boasted thy graces, it had been no crime 

T’ have gaz’d enamour’d, thro’ the live long day, 

T’ have sigh’d in sicknefs, and then died at last ~ 

With hopelefs anguifh. Tho’’tis fable all, 

Nor e’er did lover grieve his soul away 

For unsubstantial fhade, yet well he feign’d, 

Who feigned this story, when he chose thy form 

‘To téll what matchleis charms that youth beguil’d, 

Who still desiring what he ne’er could reach, 

And, fondly looking on what fondly look’d, 

Hung like a marble statue o’er the flood, 

Till life had left the form he never left. 
Unspotted flow’r, when scarce the red hair’d sun 

Had raised his foot above yon eastern hills, 

F’ve quitted oft my downy bed to gaze 

©’er ail thy beauties, while thy silvery face, 

Bath’d in freth pearly dew-drops ofthe morn, 

Shew’d like a virgin, from whose tear-wet cheek 

Heart-peircing grief had rifled all the. rose, 

And leit the widow’d lily, there tomourn 

Her partifer’s lofs. If, as I mark’d thy charms, 

It chanc’d that some rude wind came rufhing by, 

And bent thee down, thee and thy flag like leaves, 

Down to the ground, with still elastic force, 

Recoverir;, still, I’ve thought thee in my mind, 

Some king surrounded with his fawning train, 

Who watch his motions, copy all his ways, 

Bend as he bends, and, as he rises, rise, 
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Ap Murem *,; 


Nidis aratro eversis. 
For the Bee. 


Eheu, parva nitedula, qualisnunc tremor implet 
recess : Ne subito cy te proripe cursu ; 
sectari te nollem rulla truculenta. 
Natura, imperio humano, foedus sociale 
Ruptum, mi dolet, et justam me dicere cogit 
Illam Suspicionem, qua fit ut exsilis a me 
Terrigena comite, in terram tecum redituro, 
Haud equidem dubito quin tu furere aliquando. 
uidni? animal miserum, te certe vivere oportet : 
Granum e mevgite t0ta, ecce petitiv parva ! 
Quodgue a te demptum, damnum haud dignoscere pofsem : 
Et mihiquod superest illo fruar numine fausto. 
Angusta ista domus mcestam dedit parva ruinam : 
Structuram invalidam spectas dispergere ventos ; 
Et nec jam stipulas tenues, illam ad renovandam, 
Usquam suppeditant arva: interea imminet asper, 
Mordaces referens ventos acresque, December. 
Agros, en, nudatos, vastatos, hyememque 
Vidisti tristem properantem, spemque fovebas, 
Obtecta hic ut contra aquilones degere poises : 
At scindit nidos, crudeli vomere, aratrum. 
Congeries hxc culmorurh exigua ét foliorum, 
Fefso dente fuit; nyulto et convecta labore : 
Nunc operam perdis, et tectis exul ademptis, 
Frigus acerbum peitertes, pluviasque tivales. 
_ At non indicium, tu parva nitedula, solum ¢s, 
Quam vana est mens prudens et presaga futur; 
Consilia enim, que muribus et mortalibus egris 
Summa concipiuntur cura, flectere i obliquum 
Afsuescunt ; et, pro succeisu ketitiaque, 
Nil preterque dolorem tristitiamque relinguunt. 
Attamen haud incertum est, pre me te efse beatum ; 
Hora etenim presens solum te tangere poisit : 
Ast retro, ingue dies maestos, mea lumina verto ; 
£t quamvis non prevideo, auguror atque tremisco. 
4 


* It is hoped our mere Englith readers will not be difsat‘«fied at cor 
gratifying those of cl»fsic taste, with a small corner, once in the course 


4f several volumes. 
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Pian or THE Literary and Purosospuicat Society oF 

NewcasTLe uron Tyne. 

Continued from p. 36. 
“ Ava meeting held at the #{embly-Rooms on Thurs- 
day January 24. 1793. for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the propriety of establifhing a Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle, 
“ Resolved, 

“ That it appears to this meeting highly expedient, that 

sich a Society be formed. 
“ Resolved, 

“ That William Cramlington, Esq; Robert Hopper 
Williamson, Esq ; the Rev. Edward Moises, the Rev. 
William Turner, Dr Pemberton, Dr Ramsay, Dr Wood, 
Mr Anderson, Mr Murray, Mr Newton, Mr David Ste- 
phenson, Mr Thomas Gibson, Mr Doubleday, Mr Malin 
Sorfbie, and Mr Nicholas Story, be a committee for 
drawing up a plan to be submitted to the next general 
meeting, which fhall be held at the Dispensary on 
Thursday the 7th of February, at six o’clock in the 
evening. 

“ Resolved, 

“ That in the mean time the committee be requested 
to meet each Wednesday previous to the general meeting, 
at the above mentioned hour and place. 

aes 
* At a general meeting, held at the Dispensary, o 
hatin Feb. 7. 1793- 
(The Rey. Edward Moises in the chair.) 
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« A plan for the formation and government of a 
Literary Society having been presented by the com- 
mittee, 
* Tt was resolved, 

«“ J, That this meeting do form itself into a society, 
by the name of “ The Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Newcastle upon Tyne.” 

“ TJ, That this society thall consist, 

“-y, Of Ordinary Members; who fhall be liable, from 
the time of their becoming members, to the annual con- 
tribution of one guinea; and to whom fhall be confined 
the sole management of the businefs of the Society, and 
the election of officers and members. ~ 

“ 2. Of Honorary Members; with whost correspon- 
dence the society may hope to be favoured; but who 
fhall not be liable to any expence. 

“JII That all persons resident within five miles of 
Newcastle, fhall be eligible into the clafs of Ordinary 
Members only: But that persons residing beyond 
the distance of five miles, may be elected into either 
clafs. 

“ IV. That every person who fhall join the society, 
in person, or by letter, at its first regular meeting, on the 
7th day of March, fhall have a power to nominate, en 
that day, one Ordinary and one Honorary Member; 
after which, all candidates for admifsion fhall be propo- 
sed by at leat three members, during ‘two snccefsive 
meetings of the society. ‘That every clection fhall be by 
ballot, twelve members at least being present ; and that 
the votes of three-fourths of the members present {hall 
be requisite for the admifsion of the candidate. 

“ V. That a President, four Vice-Presidents, two 
Secretaries, a Treasurer, and four other Membets, {half 
be annually elected, by written lists, out of the clafs of 
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Ordinary Members, at the general meeting in March, 
and fhall form the Committee of the Society ; any five 
being competent to act. To them fhall be entrusted the 
expenditure of the funds of the society ; (any member, 
however, having a right to recommend, and any general 
metting to direct, the purchase of such books, tc. as 
they may think proper.) They hall also have a power 
to decide upon the propriety of communicating to the 
society any papers which may be received, as well .as 
upon their subsequent insertion in the records of the So- 
ciety. 

“ VI. That the meetings of the society be held’ at the 
Dispensary ; for the present, not more frequently than 
the first Thursday in every month. That the chair be 
taken at a quarter before seven; but that the members 
be requested to meet at half past six, to hear such litera- 
ry intelligence, tc. as any person may have to commu- 
nicate. ‘ 

“ VII. That the reading of papers fhall always com- 
mence at seven o’clock precisely; and if the election 
of Members, or other private businefs, fhould not be 
first dispatched, the President may adjourn such busi- 
nefs till after the discufsion of the subject for the 
night. 

“ VIII. That the subjects for conversation thall com- 
prehend the Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and 
History, Chemistry, Polite Literature, Antiquities, Ci- 
vil History, Biography, Questions of General Law and 
Policy, Commerce, and the Arts. But that Religion, — 
the practical branches of Law and Physic, Briti/b Poli- 
tics, and indeed al/ Politics of the day, thall be deemed pro- 
hibited subjects of conversation. 

“ |X. That all the friends of literature and philosophy, 
whether Members or not, be invited to favour the socies 
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ty ‘with papers on‘ any of the above subjects, or with li- 
terary intelligence,~ curious productiuns of nature or art, 
@c. directed to any Member of the Society: And that 
‘all communications, which fhall have been approved by 
the Committee, fhall be read, by one of the Secretaries, 
or by the author, at his option, in the order in which 
they were received ; notice being given, at the close of 
each meeting, whenever it can conveniently ve cyne, 
of the subject of the paper or papers to be read at the 
next. ‘ 

“ That the Society will consider itself as particu 
larly indebted to those who fhall favour it with notices 
concerning coal and lead, with the strata, tc. accompany- 
jing them;-or- with specimens, draughts, plans, sections, 
borings, tc. illustrative of the natural history of these 
minerals. 

“ XI. That it be left to the future deliberations of 
the Society to determine what, or whether any, measures 
fhall be taken for obtaining the establifhment of a gene. 
ral library : But that, in the mean time, Members want- 
ting any particular book, fhall be permitted to give no- 
tice of it, in the Society’s Room, in order that, if any 
other Member be in pofsefsion of, and disposed to lend, 
it, (or can give information where it may be obtained,) 
the person who has occasion for it, may be accommoda- 
ted upon the following terms wz. That he give a written 
receipt for any book furnifhed by a Member, with an en- 
gagement to return it, within a specified time, in as good 
condition as received. 

“ XII. That any Member may introduce a stranger ; 
but that an inhabitant of the town can only be in- 
troduced with the permifsion of the Presiden ‘for the 
night. 
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“ XIII. That, in order to encourage a taste for jj. 
terature in the younger members of the community, it 
be allowed to any Member to introduce a young per- 
son, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one; 
but that this clafs of visitors be expected to withdraw 
immediately after the reading of papers is conclu. 
ded. 
“ XIV. That it be requested of Honorary and 
Corresponding Members to suggest such hints as may 
eccur to them for the improvement of the plan of this 


Society. 

“ XV. That these regulations, together with R pte- 
face recommended by the Committee, be printed, for dis- 
tribution amongst the friends of those wha have already 
subscribed the form of afsociation. 

Epwarp Morsss. Chairman.” 


Officers for £793. 


President, John Widdrington Esq. 
V. Presidents, R. H. Wiluiamson Esq. Jobn Clark M. D vec. 
Stephen Pemberton M. D. William Cramlington Esq. 
Seceetaries, Rev, William Turner, Mr 8. Doubleday. 
Treasurer, Mr T. Gibson. 
Committee, John Ramsay M D. Mr Walter Hall. 

Mr D. Stephenson, James Wood M D. 


Lrrerary Inrecircence From Russia. 
CommunicaTED BY ArcTicus. 

Extraordinary cold produced by the vegetable alkali *. 
Proressor Lovitz, the same mentioned in a former Ar- 
ticle to have discovered a mode of restoring putrid fluids, 

* Some slight notices of this important discovery were given in 


the Bee, vol. xv.p. 69. The following more particular account af 
it will be highly acceptable to our Philosophical readers, 





y 
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particularly water, to their natural state, by simple admix- 
ture of pounded charcoal. 

It appears by a late London newspapef, that .Mr 
Lovitz, although probably ignorant of the fact, was not 
the first discoverer of the curious operation of charcoal 
on water; for in a paragraph of the said newspaper, (its 
date I have forgot, though probably sometime in December 
1792,)_I read, that a steward of the navy had discovered 
last war a mode of preserving water sweet for any length 
of time, by merely burning the inner surface of the catks, 
so as to produce @ coating of charcoal .a few lines thick, 
The above, which your correspondent quotes from me- 
mory, is exactly the principle of Mr Lovitz, and merits the 
attention of your victualling office *, 

.-He has lately discovered a mode of chrystalizing the 
caustic vegetable alkali, per se, which difsolves so quickly 
when mixed with snow, and both become liquid so instan- 
taneouly, as to produce a degree of cold which a man 
versed in these experiments, could have scarcely suppos- 
ed pofsible, and which certainly does never obtain natu- 
rally in any part of the habitable globe. The utmost 
cold Dr Guthrie of this city was able to produce in 
1785, by frigorific mixtures of nitrous acid and snow, 
when aided by a natural cold of twenty degrees below 
o of Reaumeur, was only thirty-six, that is only four de- 
grees more than necefsary to congeal mercury, in all its 
degrees of purity or adulteration, which he found made 
not the least difference with regard to its freezing point, 
uniformly at thirty-two of Reaumeur. But Mr Lovitz, 


* Charcoal, from many late experiments, appears to be one of the 
most powerful chemical agents yet known, whose effects have never 
yet been sufficiently attended to; it is therefore recommended as a 
very proper object for experimental investigation by young men 
who are keen in the active pursuit of useful knowledge. Edit. 
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by means of the chrystalized caustic alkali, freezes mercury 
by the pound, nay in mafses of eight or twelve pounds at a 
time, in an iron potin a warm room, heated to twelve de- 
grees above the freezing point of Reaumeur, and produced 
thirty-six in his frigorific mixture below it. I cite here the 
particulars of his experiment in the imperial academy; 
He has never yet been able to freeze highly rectified 
spirit of wine, although he produced forty degrees of cold, 
aided by eighteen and a half natural cold, no more than 
his predecefsor in these experiments mentioned ahove ; 2 
fact that would have staggered the belief of natural phi- 
losophy some years ago, when mercury was universally pre- 
ferred for ascertaining the cold of the most northern coun- 
tries, in perfect confidence that it was the most tenacious 
fluid of the two, with regard to its retention of heat. How- 
ever, Dr Pallas and the other academicians who attended 
the experiments already mentioned in 1785, immediately 
gave up as fallacious, all their observations made in very 
high latitudes with mercurial thermometers, on seeing it 
freeze at thirty-two, and then cease to be a measurer of 
cold, as is literally the case. However, fortunately spirit 
of wine still remains fluid, and perfectly answers that 
purpose, in the greatest cold yet produced by all the re- 
finement of physicks ; indeed its resisting such an incon- 
ceiveable degree of cold as forty degrees of Reaumeur 
below the freezing point, equal to fifty-eight and one third 
below o of Fahrenheit, is rather a discovery of curiosity 
than use, as probably no animated being could live even in 
thirty-six ; for we know that with a cold of thirty-four, all 
nature seems to be threatened with destruction, whether 
animal or vegetable ; birds fall down dead ; trees are rent 
with it: ney even the joists and beams of houses, make 
explosions as if Klown up with gua powder, to the ter- 
ror of the inhabitants, who dare not thow their faces to 
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the atmosphere, during the fhort .« gn of such a calamity, 
which all the furs of Siberia cannot make endurable to the 
most northern inhabitant. 
———EEEE___== 
Dephiogisticated fluor gas *. 

Count Steremberg made his curious experiment. here, 
to consume a diamond in a species of air which takes fire 
on coming in contact with the phlogistig gem. 

The fluid which has this singular property, is the fluor 
air, distilled on manganese, in a tin retort, till it loses the 









power of corroding glafs. 

In my opinion the tin retort, in this procefs, can have 
no other use, than preventing the escape of the fluid, 
which would make its way through glafs; but what merits 
attention is, that the fluor acid fhauld be convertible into 
air after losing it phlogiston, (and certainly the manga- 
nese must dephlogisticate this, as it does the other acids, ) 
for I think Dr Priestley found that he could not convert 
the marine acid into permanent air, after having gone 
through this very procefs. However I cite the learned 


doctor only from memory. 













Literary news taken from the seventeenth wolume of the fa- 
bours of the Economical society of St P-.ersburg, printed in 
the Rufsian language, now in the prefs, and will appear 
soon. 

On the rbus typhinum or vinegar plant, the _Azrsebkolben 


sumach, of the Germans, a communication by the Aulic 
a 








councellor Beber. 
This plant, originally a native of North America, has 


been long cultivated in the north of Germany, and is late- 
ly introduced into Rufsia. 






* This also was mentioned in a former number of the Bee vol. xv; 
P- 69. , 
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It has got the name of the waegar plant from the double 
reason of the young germen of its fruit, when fermented, 
producing either new, or adding to the strength of old 
weak vinegar, whilst its ripe berries afford an agreeable 
acid, which might supply the place, when necefsary, of the 
citric acid. 

The powerful astringency of this plant in all its parts, 
recommends it, according to the learned author of the pa- 
per, as useful in several of the arts. 

As for example the ripe berries boiled with allum, make 
a good dye for hats. 

The plant in all its parts may be used as a succedane- 
um for oak bark in tanning, especially the white glove 
leather. It will likewise answer to prepare a dye for 
black, green, and yellow colours; and with martial vi- 
triol it makes a good ink. 

The milky juice that flows from incisions made in the 
trunk or branches, makes, when dried, the basis of a var- 
nifh little inferior to the Chinese. 

Bees are remarkably fond of its flowers ; and it affords 
more honey than any of the flowering thrubs, so that it 
may prove a useful branch of economy, where rearing 
these insects isan object. Lastly, the natives of Ameri- 
ca use the dried leaves as tobacco. Such is the subject 
of the paper on this curious astringent plant ; but I pree 
sume we must allow something for the over-rated account 
of its German cultivators, although I make no doubt but 
the learned author, whom I well know to be such, and a 
native of the country where ft is in such esteem, has on- 
ly faithfully collected them, and submitted the whole 
to the judgement of the society. 
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He enumerates five species which probably may suit 
different climates and soils, w%. the ruvs yp.duam, glabrum; 
copallinum, cortaria, and cotinus *, 

As to the cultivation of the rhus typhinum, the subject 
of this article, and which promises fair to answer with 
you, as it thrives in the north of Germany, where cer- 
tainly the winters are ruder; it is first raised by seeds 
planted in autumn, which come up next spring, and may 
be afterwards multiplied by cuttings ; nay, I must caution 
you that as the branches bend down, and plant them- 
selves, it is easier got 77, than out of ground, so that I 
recommend, in trying experiments with this, -with the 

_asciepias Syriaca or silk plant, and with the two species 
of Siberian polygonum or wild buckwheat, that you plant 
them in 2 spot bounded by a franft of boards, sunk deep 
enough in the gronnd to confine their subterraneous wan- 
derings, otherways you may naturalize your foreign guests, 


whether you find them or not worth the privilege of dew 
nizensf. 


AMERICAN ANFEODOTE 


Donainec the war before last, a company of Indian savages 
defeated an Englifh detachment.. The conquered could 
not escape so swiftly as the conquerors persued. They 


* All these are common in this country, except the copailinum, 
which is more rare. We have besides that the rhus rhododendron, 
which is hardy, and several kinds that require the green house or 
stove. Edit. 


+ The rhus typhinum in this country sends up ‘great plenty of 
suckers, by which means it has been‘cultivated in this country suffi- 
ciently quickly to supply the demand for it; asit is here only consi- 


dered as a thrub of no economical use, and not of great beauty. 
Edit. 
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were taken and treated with such barbarity, as is hardly 
to be equalled even in these savage countries. 

A young. Englith officer being pursued by two savages 
who approached him with uplifted hatchets, and seeing 
that death was inevitable, determined to sell his life dear. 
ly. At this instant, an old savage, armed with a_ bow, 
Was preparing to pierce his heart with an arrow; but 
scarcely had he afsumed that posture, when he suddenly 
let fall his bow, and threw himself between the young of- 
ficer afid his. barbarian combatants, who instantly retired 
with respect. 

The old Indian took the Englifhman by the hand, dis- 
pelled all his fears, by his carefses, and conducted him 
to his cabin, where he always treated him with that ten- 
dernefs which cannot be affected. He was lefs his master 
than his companion ; taught him the Indian language, and 
made the rude acts of that country familiar to him. They 
lived contentedly togethet, and one thing only disturbed 
the young Englifhman’s tranquillity ; the old man would 
sometimes fix his eyes on him, and, while he surveyed 
him attentively, tears fell in torrents from his eyes. _ 

On the return of spring, however, they recommenced 
hostilities, and every one appeared in arms. The old man 
who had yet strength sufficient to support the toils of war, 
set off with the rest, accompanied by his prisoner. The 
Indians having marched above two hundred leagues 
through forests, at last arrived on the borders of a plain, 
where they discovered the Englith camp. 

The old savage, observing the young man’s counte- 
nance, fhewed him the Englith camp. “ There are thy 
brethren, (said he to him,) waiting to fight us. Be at- 
tentive. I have saved thy life. 1 have taught thee to make 
a canoe, a bow, and arrows ; to surprise an enemy in the 
forest, to manage the hatchet, and to carry off a scalp, 
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What wast thou, when I first conducted thee into my ca« 
bin ? Thy hands were like those of a child; they served 
neither to support nor defend thee: thy soul was buri- 
ed in the obscurity of night; you knew nothing; but 
from me you have learned every thing. “Wilt thou be 
so ungrateful, with a view to reconcile yourself to-your 
brethren, as to lift up the hatchet against us ?” 

The young Englifhman protested, that he would ra- 
ther a thousand times lose his own life, than thed the 
blood of one of his Indian friends. 

The old savage covered his face with his hands, and 
bowed his head. After having been some time in that 
posture, he looked on the young Englifhman, and said to 
him, in a tone mixed with tendernefs and grief: “ Hast thou 
a father ?””—* He was living, (said the young man, ) when I 
quitted my country.” “Oh! how unfortunate :s he !” cri- 
ed the old man; and after a moment’s silence, he added, 
“ knowest thou that I have been a father? I am no more 
such! I saw my son fall in battle; he fought by my 
side ; my son fell covered with wounds, and died like a 
man! but I revenged his death, yes, I revenged it.” 

He pronounced these words in great agitation; his 
whole body trembled, and sighs and groans, which with 
difficulty found their way, almost suffocated him ; his eyes 
lost their usual serenity, and his sighs could not find a 
pafsage from his heart. By degrees, he became more se- 
_ Tene, andsturning towards the east, where the sun was ri- 
sing, he said to the young man; “ Seest thou that gilded 
heaven, which spreads abroad its resplendent light? Does 
_ it afford thee any pleasure to behold it?” ‘ Yes,’ said 

the Englithman, ‘the sight adds new vigour to my heart.” 
“ Ah, thou happy man : but to me it affords no pleasure !” 
replied the savage, fhedding a flood of tears. A moment 
afterwards, he fhewed the young man a fhrub in bloom; 
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“ Seest thou that beautiful flower? (said he) hast thou 
pleasure in beholding it ?”:‘ Yes,:I have,’ replied the 
young man. “ To me it no longer affords any,” answer. 
ed the savage hastily, and then concluded with these 
words; “* Be gone, hasten to thy own country, that thy 
father ‘may have pleasure in beholding the rising sun, and 


the flowers of the spring.” 


————————— eS SS eee 
InpEx IypIcAToRIUs. 


Carricus objects to the corn laws in force, (in.1791) and repro- 
bates bounties as being highly pernicious. Instead of these, says he, 
“ Let the land holders in each of the corn counties, erect themselves 
into a banking company, with a capital sufficient to purchase 
double the quantity afjcorn ever was exported in the most plentiful 
year, then let them g?ve in so much of this capital as will be suffici- 
ent to lay up the corn of one year through that county, and when- 
ever the corn fell so low in that county, as to allow of the bounty 
by the present regulation, let the occupiers of land deliver their corns 
into the nearest granary, as low as the bounty price; after this let 
the export be f:ce, till the corn rise in any county ten percent above 
the bounty price, then let it be stopt till it fall as low as before, or 
the free exportation be allowed again. He then proposes the large 
towns fhould eacherect granaries, and purchase as muchcora as would 
sustain the whole inhabitants a twelve months.” &c. tc. 

A Welwifber as eatly as March 1791, advises the margin of the 
Bee to be made larger, [this has since beén done by enlarging the pa- 
per, without diminifhing the size of the page.] “* May I presume 
(says he) to beg of you to give us a head of an eminent Scotsman by 
way of frontispiece to each volume. It would beautify the work, 
and prove highly yratifying to many of your readers. This correspon- 
dent will observe his hints have not been thrown away. It always 
affords the Editor much satisfaction'when he can comply with the 
wifhes of his readers. And he is now happy in being able to give 
them prints that will vie with those of any other periodical perfor- 
mance. He has it in contemplation soon to get another head done of 
Dr Cullen, that be may be enabled to cancel the wretched thing he 
was compelled, through breach of faith in the operator, to give in the 
first number. 


The Editor having been out of town, acknowledgements to correse 
pondents are deferred. 
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